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VIII. 

THE XTSB OF HOLIDATS. 

In the December number of the Keview, Mr. Geoffrey Champlin, in a Note 
and Comment entitled " Our National Digestion," asked why we had lost the 
power to digest into the bone and blood of good citizenship the hordes of foreign- 
ers who, for the last decade, had come to this country ; and Mr. Benton, in the 
April Review, has a Note and Comment entitled " The Holiday Hallucination." 
I think I can answer Mr. Champlin's question, and refute Mr. Benton's argument, 
by the statement of a few facts which these gentlemen appear to have over 
looked — though both are famed in literary circles for the thoroughness of their 
knowledge. 

There are a great many people living who have no conception of what the old- 
fashioned Fourth of July was like ; and there is a smaller class, who, while re- 
membering the brass bands and the military parades, the speeches and bonfires, 
yet fail to see that there was, in all the noise and spread-eagleism, an influence 
stronger than the mere pleasure of an outing or the amusement of a show. As 
one remembering something of those former Fourth of July celebrations, I cannot 
agree with Mr. Benton that our old holidays have " been more formally ob- 
served." It seems to me that no thoughtful person can, on the Fourth of July, 
visit any of our great cities, or indeed any portion of our land where the foreign 
element largely predominates, without seeing that the observance of the Nation's 
birthday has fallen into desuetude— has become like an European Sunday,and lost 
nearly, if not entirely, all of those characteristics which made it so remarkable an 
anniversary during the first century of the Nation's existence. 

Our national holidays were not established merely as seasons of recreation and 
amusement, but as occasions on which the people at large were to be educated in 
the history of the Nation and instructed in the principles on which the Nation was 
founded. On Washington's Birthday it was the custom to read aloud his Farewell 
Address from the pulpits of churches and the rostrums of public gatherings. On 
the Fourth of July the Declaration of Independence was declaimed by the prmcipal 
orators of the neighborhood. There was a purpose then in the celebration of these 
days, for he who has learned the contents of those two State papers knows at least 
the groundwork of our political organization. Thus the observance of our national 
holidays educated the people in the rights and duties and principles of citizenship, 
and among the people so educated were the recent immigrants from other nations. 
The old-time observance of national holidays was an active, vital force working 
for good. It was not until this old-fashioned observance of our national holidays 
became obsolete that the Nation began to experience difBculty in assimilating our 
foreign-born population. It was not until Washington's Farewell Address and 
the Declaration of Independence had become forgotten that foreign agitators 
found listeners to foreign theories of government. 

In the decay of the proper observance of our national holidays I see the reason 
why the Nation now suffers as it does, and in a return to the holiday practices of 
former days I see the remedy for the evils that afflict us. 

George Nelson 
IX. 

THE DECLINE OF NEW ENOLAND. 

There was a time when New England was looked upon as a sort of reservoir 
of the true American spirit ; when she sent her sons and her daughters out from 
the towns and the farms to be teachers to the rest of the nation and to found new 
empires in the West ; when the New England spirit seemed to be a leaven leaven- 
ing all ihe national life. 
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No one, knowing what the New England characteristics were, two score years 
ago, can, to-day, travel through New England and fail to note the changes which 
time has made in the habits and characters of the people. It seems almost as if a 
strange race had taken possession of the soil. The traits and traditions of the 
earlier settlers seem to be almost wholly forgotten, and the state of life in which 
the former inhabitants passed their existence is obsolete. The equality which once 
existed between man and man — between employer and employ^ — has been changed ; 
there are fewer " help " and more ' 'servants ;" the native stock has been replaced by 
French Canadians, Scandinavians and Irish. These changes in New England 
are the more important, in that they are typical of the change which is being 
wrought in other sections of the country where new lines of social demarkation 
between classes are being defined and castes are being formed. 

When we look back on those good old days when to be a New Englander was 
to be a typical American, we can recall the pride that all men took in hon- 
est manual labor; we can recall how men and women labored without their labor 
lowering them in the social scale or preventing the development of their mental 
powers, how the squire left the scythe in the field while he leaned on the fence and 
talked about crops, or investments, or the last political news, to the farmer or the 
farmer's hired man, who was hauling grist to the nearest mill. 

All this is changed. The squire has gone. The miller takes in city boarders 
and grinds no grain. The sturdy, independent farmer has moved westward. The 
French Canadian or the Swede has dispossessed the hired man, who is new a 
stranger, not a friend; an inferior, not an equal. Even in the factory history of 
New England there has been a decadence, the native born being supplanted by the 
foreign born, and social degradation following the change. It is from the Great 
West and the New South that the men now come who are typical Americans. If 
New England does not to-day lead the country as she did once, it is because the 
characteristics and modes of life of her present population no longer make great 
men. 

A study of the reasons for the decline of New England is most interesting, 
nor are they hard to find. Something is due to the general change which the 
increase of population has worked by increasing the size of the country and creat- 
ing new centres of mfluence. Something is due to the natural exhaustion folio sv- 
ing the drain which New England suffered when she sent the best of her brain and 
sinew into the fertile fields of the West, or into the battle-fields at the South, at 
once emptying herself of her strength and creating a vacuum into which poured 
rivulets from the inundation of foreign immigration (and however worthy the 
foreign laborer may be, something of his former state of servitude still lingers 
about him and humiliates him into a lower caste than the descendants of, the for- 
mer tillers of the soil). 

But while these changes have operated to effect the decadence of New Eng- 
land, there is one change not hitherto mentioned, which far more than all others 
has caused the decline in the sturdy independence of the New England character. 
I mean the increased number of rich and idle people who make New England the 
camping ground of their summer days. When I image New England as she was, 
I see a modern Sparta constantly at war with a stubborn soil and a bleak climate 
and disciplined in strengthening labor of mind and body ; when I image New Eng- 
land as she is to-day, I see a modern Capua, a vast hostelry, crowded with 
servants whose lives are spent in catering for the entertainment of idle pleasure 
seekers. Name for me the birthplace of any one of New England's greater sons, 
and in nine cases out of ten you will name one of the fashionable summer resorts. 
The multitude of seaport towns and country villages from which came so many of 
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the nation's best and greatest men are no longer now nurseries of earnest thinkers 
and patient workers, but the playgrounds of idle men and idler women from the 
cities. 

It is to this idle class that New England owes the decay of her former in- 
fluence. Watch any country village develop into a fashionable resort and you 
see the old New Englander move away. The show, the glitter, the greater wealth 
of the new comers, create a disparity which humiliates or offends the old set- 
tlers, and they move away ; while those who stay cannot escape the pernicious in- 
fluence of a large and wealthy idle class. 

Geoffrey Champlin. 



LEARNING TO WRITE ENGLISH. 

Books are made up of everything nowadays; and sometimes the most 
wretched stuff makes the most successful book. Lately somebody has collected a 
number of the most ridiculous and puerile compositions of our public-school 
children, and published them under the title of " Englische as she is spoke." 
They are of the same character as that of the boy who describeid a horse as " an 
animal with four legs, one on each end ;" and a shout of laughter has gone up all 
over the country. 

There is one thing, the simplest in the world, which is entirely neglected in our 
public schools, and which is perhaps the most potent means of acquir ing good Eng- 
lish that can possibly be invented. I mean the practice of constantly writiog to 
dictation passages from the works of good authors. It is the reading-book, not the 
spelling-book, that should be used to learn to spell. Not only in New York, but 
all over the Union, the stupid practice prevails of maldng children memorize and 
write on their slates lists of words, instead of consecutive sentences. The book 
that has the largest circulation in this country is the stupidest and most meaning- 
less book in existence, namely, "Webster's Spelling-book. Now this practice of 
drumming single words, letter by letter, into the heads of children, affords no as- 
sistance whatever in acquiring the power of expression ; it is mere parrot-like 
learning, unconnected with thought. Hence their inability to write thoughts. 
There is no surer way of making a simpleton of a boy than by drilling him for a 
" spelling-match," which is the laughing stock of foreigners and the favorite exer- 
cise of natives. 

Consider for a moment some of the advantages of writing to dictation as 
compared with those derived from this word-spelling practice. 1st. By dicta- 
tion, the child learns to associate words with ideas, to express thoughts, and not 
merely to spell words. Sd. It learns to think correctly by putting one thought 
logically after another. 3d. It learns the use of our common and most useiul 
words, becomes familiar with the "well of English imdeflled," which is much 
better than learning to spell metempsychosis, phthisis, etc. 4th. It acquires a 
taste for correct language by becoming practically acquainted with the idiomatic 
use of English words, some of which have, as is well known, directly opposite 
meanings according to use. 5th. It learns to spell similar sounding words accord- 
ing to meaning, write, right, rite, etc. 6th. It learns, in the very best manner, the 
important matter of punctuation, by putting in the points as they occur in the 
dictation; and when it is remembered that pointing in English composition is 
largely a matter of taste, it will be seen that no better method of learning it can 
be devised. 7th. It gives the child a feeling for correct language, without which 
no good writing is possible. 



